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RESUME OF LAST YEAR’S WORK OF 
“THE OPEN COURT.” 


PSYCHOLOGY, BIOLOGY, AND GENERAL RESEARCH. 


Psychology, the science of soul-life, has been treated of in the columns of 
The Open Court during the past year, with especial comprehensiveness and 
particularity. First may be mentioned the notable controversy respecting 
The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms, carried on in our columns between 
M. Binet and Mr. Georce J. Romanes. M. Binet had criticised, in the 
preface of his work, published in 1889 by The Open Court Publishing Co., 
the position Mr. Romanes had taken with regard to the psychology of animal- 
cula. Mr. Romanes replied, and the discussion was continued in four num- 
bers. The questions of consciousness in other beings, the methods of research 
whereby we arrive at a criterion of mind, and various other fundamental 
problems of Comparative Psychology are here lucidly and discriminatingly 
discussed. 

The preface to the recent well ‘known work of Dr. J. Luys, ‘‘ Lecons Clini- 
ques sur l’'Hypnotisme’’ appeared in 7he Open Court through the kindness 
of the Paris publishers, two wesks before the publication of the book itself. 
Dr. Luys is physician at the Charity Hospital, Paris. In this essay the rela- 
tions of hypnotism to therapeutics and medical jurisprudence are pointed out. 

Next come, by way of survey and resumé, the accurate and learned 
papers of Dr. JoszrnH JAstrow, of the University of Wisconsin, on Psy- 
chological Research: Its Growth and Methods, and the critical, descriptive 
sketches, by the same author, written during a tour of investigation in 


Europe, entitled Psychology in Germany, Psychology in France and Italy, and 
Psychology in Great Britain and the United States. M. ALFRED Binet, of | 


Paris, the author of the Psychologie du Raisonnement and of many other in- 
genious and important contributions to psychological science, after publish- 
ing in The Open Court an extract from an essay rewarded by the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques upon Sensation and the Outer World, presented 
in a series of articles on Double Consciousness the summarized results of his 
own original researches and the researches of contemporary French psy- 
chologists upon that now very important question. The essays of M. Binet 
were written especially for 7he Open Court; they are accompanied by cuts ex- 
hibiting the methods of investigation, and may be denominated remarkable 
specimens of accurate psychological experimentation. — 

Then may be mentioned the authorised translation of M. Tu. Risot's 
Psychology of Attention, a work that has been characterised by a great French 
critic as the most remarkable production of the French philosophical press 
for the year 1889. The greater part of this work, which was afterwards pub- 
lished in book-form, appeared in 7he Ofen Court. M. Ribot treated princi- 
pally of the mechanism of attention. Spontaneous and Voluntary Attention, 
Fixed Ideas, Ecstasy, and the other manifold forms and disturbances of at- 
tentional activity are discussed with the insight and lucidity characteristic 
of all M. Ribot’s productions. M. Ribot is editor of the Revue Philosophigue, 
and Professor of Sempareiee and Experimental Psychology at the Collége 
de France. 

Lastly, in Psychology, may be cited the exhaustive editorial series on Soul- 


Life. Dr. Carus has begun with the most recent fundamental acquisitions | 


of natural science, and, employing throughout the criteria of philosophy, 


carried his investigations into the broad provinces of normal and abnormal’ 


psychic activity. The series comprises the following articles: ‘‘ Vitalism and 
the Conservation of Energy’’; ‘‘ Soul-life of Animals and Plants’’; ‘‘ Central 
and Peripheral Soul-life’’; ‘Double Personality and Double Soul’’: 


“ Dreams and Hallucinations"’; ‘‘What is Hypnotism?’ ‘Lethargy, Cata- 


$1.00 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
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lepsy, and Somnambulism’’; ‘‘ Memory and Organized Substance”; ‘‘Or- 


ganized and Non-Organized Life’’; ‘‘ The Three Phases of Reflex Motions”’ ; 
‘*The Nature of Soul-life’”’; ‘‘ The Soul of the Universe"’, etc.,etc. This 
series of essays is supplemented by a comprehensive set of articles upon — 


_ the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, and the topography of 


the human brain. They illustrate the successive stages of development of the © 


mind of man. They are accompanied by a great number of cuts, exhibiting 


thé results of the latest researches of psychologists and physiologists; and will — 
be followed by a number of critical essays, setting forth the religious and 
ethical import of the facts of mental evolution 

In closing, however, reference must be made to the translation in Vol. I | 


of Pror. EwaLp Herino’s celebrated monograph on Memory, and of his 


investigations known as the Sfecific Energies of the Nervous System. Dr. 
Hering is Professor at the University of Prague ; the Encyclopedia Britannica 


_ devotes several columns to Prof. Hering’s researches. 


Popular and fascinating are the articles of Dr. Fet1x L. Oswacp in the 
series ‘‘ Body and Mind”; namely, Youth and Old Age, Passions and Manias, 
etc., etc. The wealth of historical illustration in Dr. Oswald's essays is truly 
remarkable. 

In Natural History the papers of Pror, AUGUST WEISMANN, on Retrogres- — 
sion in Animal and Vegetable Life, are of great importance, They deal with 
the delicate problems of inverse evolution. Prof. Weismann’s theses have 
excited the liveliest discussion among naturalists. 

Probably one of the most signal discoveries of isi Physics is that 
of Pror. Hertz of Carlsruhe, demonstrating the identity of the medium of 
conduction of light and electricity. Prof. Hertz shows that the laws of lumin- © 
ous reflection, refraction, and propagation hold good for waves and rays of 
electricity. A résumé of these researches was published in 7he Open Court. 


_ ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
_. ‘The work of The Open Court has been very successful in this department. 


- Discussion has been evoked on almost every topic treated of. The articles of 


WHEELBARROW—popular contributions on the labor question, the food-ques- 
tion, and finance —have been received with great favor. The controversy be- 
tween ‘‘ Wheelbarrow ’’ and ‘‘Sympathizer’’ on Making Bread Dear—an ex- 
amination of the methods of Boards of Trade, Stock Exchanges, Corners, 
etc.—was followed with unusual interest; while the discussion evoked by 
‘*Wheelbarrow’s’"’ treatment of the Single Tax Question continued over a 
space of several months, and was engaged in by very prominent supporters 
of Mr. Henry GeorGe’s theories. 

More distantly related to the last topics, yet strictly sociological, are ‘the 
essays: The Preservation of Moral Purity in Children, by Mr. A. H. HEINE- 
MANN, a delicate, instructive, and highly practical contribution; Celibacy and 
its Effects on the Individual, by Mrs. SuSAN CHANNING, an article marked 
by refinement and tact; and 7he Modern Frankenstein, by Dra. Grorce M. 
GouLD, an examination of the ethical aspects of crime and atavism. 

Mr. Morrison I, Swirt, writing upon the Sociological Function of Uni-— 
versities, also offers some valuable suggestions, whereby the influence and 
work of our Universities may be extended to the instruction and elevation of 


_ the people. 


Gen. M. M. TruMBULL has produced a ‘sistas of trenchant articles upon 
some ethical phases of our political life: as The Waste of Time in Congress, 
The Dilemma of Double Allegiance. etc,, etc, And Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
in.his notes on 7he Frénch Exposition emphasizes some important defects in 
the American social order. Gen. Trumbull’s ‘ Notes’’ on current political 
and social topics, now being published, are eminently suggestive. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND ETHICS. 


_ Naturally this department is the richest. A comprehensive series of edi- 
torial articles is devoted to the establishment and defense of the system of 
philosophy, upon which the work of 7he Ofen Court is based—the philosophy © 
of Positive Monism. Positive Monism starts fromthe axiom of modern science 
—the oneness of all existence. Its ideal is to come at a unitary and harmoni- 
ous conception of all the facts of the world, from which we may derive a 
philosophical rule for conduct in life, and direct the religious aspirations of 
man towards their proper goal. The metaphysical, the purely formal treat- 
ment of this philosophy, is handled collaterally; criticisms are answered, 
and attacks repelled. The religious aspects of Monism are set forth in a series 
of homiletic essays, wherein the practical and ethical demands of the times 
are emphasized. Moreover, a firm stand is taken against certain untenable 
phases of Agnosticism, and the half-hearted, superficial views of fundamental 
problems, now so prevalent, 

The original contributions on these topics are varied oe extensive. The 
articles of Mr T. B. WAKEMAN, Moncure D. Conway. Mr. E. C. HEGELER, 
Mr. C. STANILAND WAKE, in Religion, and of Prof. E. D, Copg, Frances EmILy 
White, Dr, Franz STAUDINGER, and M. Guyavu in Ethics, will be spoken of 
in a supplementary review in another number ; as shall also the work in PHI- 
LOLOGY of Prof. Max Prof. H. OLpENBERG, and Lupwic Noire; 
and in Letters, Criticism, History, and Folk-lore, by Prof. C. H. Cornitu, Mr. 
W. R. Tuayver, Prof, Carvin Tuomas, Mr. L. J. Vance, LucreEn ARREAT, Miss 
Mary Moraan, Gustav FREYTAG, and Mr. Louis BELROSE. 
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Devoted to the Work of Conciliating sili: with Science. 


No. 151. (Vor. IV.—2r.) 


CHICAGO, JULY 17, 1890, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE EXHAUSTION OF COAL.* 
BY PROF. L. SOHNCKE. 
(CONCLUDED.). 
Il. 
ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. 

THERE can be but one means of procuring a sub- 
stitute for coal, and that is to utilize more extensively 
than heretofore the other forms of energy that Nature 
supplies. It will of course not be practicable to develop 
the muscular power of man and beast to any consider- 
ably greater extent. And so, too, it will hardly be 
possible to produce much greater quantities of veg- 
etable fuel ; since with the increase of population ever 
greater areas of land will have to be cultivated for the 
production of food-stuffs. So that in reality but three 
forms of energy remain, which admit of being more 
extensively employed than heretofore 1 in the — 
ance of work. They are: 


(1) The energy inherent in . the position and mo- — 


tion of water, whether elevated by the sun or the tides; 
(2) The energy of the moving air ; and finally 

(3) The energy of direct solar radiation. _ 
Whereas the first of these forms of energy has 


been employed as a motor agency since time out of 
mind, so that its application requires only further per- 
fection and extension, the utilization of the two other 


forms of energy incontestably demands the auxiliary 
service of much intellectual labor ; for up to now the 


energy of the wind has been but extremely imperfectly 


applied, and that of direct solar radiation hardly at 
all. Moreover, the two last-mentioned forms of energy 
by reason of their inconstant operation (for the force 
of the wind varies and the sun is at times obscured) 
are not so well fitted for direct permanent application 


as a motor agency as for the s/oring up of supplies of. 


_ power in available form. But to this end hardly the 
first tentative experiments have been made. 
What form then will our civilization take when the 
_ majority of our machines are no longer driven by 
steam, but by water-power. The energy easiest util- 
ized is contained in water in those places where for 
short distances there are considerable differences of 
elevation ; for in such places it can either be let slowly 
descend, or, by means of falls, obtain great velocity. It 
is manifest that the conditions or of are most per- 


*From Himmel und Erde, ms MKpK. 


fectly fulfilled in the mountains or in their neighbor- 
hood, where the water plunges from the heights in 


foaming cascades to the delight of the lover of nature, 
but without profit to the rest of humanity. Our de- 


scendants will have to accustom themselves to forego 
more and more the pleasures derived from the beauties 
of nature, for from now on humanity will have to force 


_ the water falls into laborious service. Dammed up in 
_ reservoirs, the waters of the brooks that now flow with 
varying currents, will be forced by means of turbine 


wheels to run machinery regularly. In consequence 
of this a displacement in the direction of the moun- 
tains will gradually take place of great settlements of 
human beings. But not alone tothe mountains. No; 
also to the coasts of the great seas where in regular 
alternation of ebb and flood the-waters fall and rise. 
All that is needed here, to obtain any amount of power, 
would be a couple of huge reservoirs. If the one 
basin was put into connection with the sea only at the 
time of high flood, and the other at the low ebb, the 
water of the first would be constantly kept at a high, 
that of the second at a low level; whereby a constant 
descent of water in races from the one to the other, 


and thus any required amount of work, would be made 


possible. 
Whereas this utilization of the tides, although very 


early thought of, has not hitherto been practically - 


carried out to any great extent, the enthrallment of 
rivers and streams has notably increased in our own 
time. In Schaffhausen, in Switzerland, a great plant 
was set up many years ago to bring into the service of 
the inhabitants of the city, a small fraction of the 
energy supplied by the falls of the Rhine. The mo- 
tion generated by the water-power of the river is trans- 


mitted by long wire cables to all parts of the city, and 


employed in the most manifold ways to perform work. 
As people in other places receive gas and water con- 
ducted to them, so in Schaffhausen energy is con- 


ducted to people according as they need it, and pay- 


ment is made for the number of horse-power used. 
Similar arrangements have also been made in Freiburg, 
in Switzerland, and have recently also been planned 
for Rheinfelden near Basle, but in the latter place 
with a modification of which we shall speak later. 
The consumer of energy obtains his commodity in this 
way more conveniently and more cheaply than if he 
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had to procure and feed continually steam-engines or 
-gas-motors. 
these examples. [n many mountainous districts, more- 
over, factories are now here and there found illumi- 
nated by electricity generated by water-power ; an 
adjacent brook has been made to supply the necessary 
energy to run a dynamo-machine. By rapidly turn- 


ing wire brushes between the poles of a magnet, there 


is set up in the brushes the electric induction-current 
which then kindles the arc-lights or brings toa white 
heat the wires of the incandescent lights. 

Accordingly, where formerly, to produce illuminat- 
ing products, we only used coal and the gas made from 
it, and petroleum, in this case the energy of stored up 
water would be first transformed into the transitional 
state of electricity and the latter then into heat and light. 
Even for purposes of heating, man is beginning to 
make use of the heat that the electric current produces 
in the wire through which it passes. We see, there- 
fore, that when in the manner described the current 
has been generated by dynamo-machines driven by 
_water-power, the energy contained in the water by 
virtue of its position or motion, will have been changed 
into the other form of energy, namely heat. 

Although there can be no question that in conse- 


quence of the supplies of energy so easily obtainable — 


in such places, mbuntainous districts and the coasts 
of seas will in the future be chosen by preference as 
the seat of human habitation, yet the aggregation of 
human beings at those points would soon become too 
dense if it were not possible to conduct the energy 
there to be had for great distances into the interior. 
The transmission of power by wire cables after the 
Schaffhausen system is, of course, not adapted to great 
distances. But two other possibilities are presented : 

the transportation of the pressure of water or of 
compressed air in large strong pipes, and the trans- 
mission of power by electricity. Both methods appear 
to be capable of greater perfection, and especially the 
latter, of whose potential capacity we have already many 


favorable illustrations. The method is very simple. 


dynamo-machine driven by water-power would furnish 
an electric current. This current could then be con- 
ducted through thick metal wires offering little resist- 
ance to a second dynamo-machine some miles distant, 
which would begin to turn the moment the current 
passed through it. And thus by means of the electric 
current, at this distant place, where by nature no sort 
of power stood at the disposition of man, the machine 
would be set revolving and be able to perform useful 
work of any kind. 
ways will be operated, and trains be hurried along 
without snorting or blowing and without disagreeable 
smoke, as though driven by spirit hands. 

As, on the one hand, the electric railway seems 


It is certain that many cities will follow 


electric current begins to circulate. 
must take place when two plates changed as above 


In the same manner electric rail- 
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destined to replace in many tacalities: the ordinary 


railroads now in operation ; so, on the other hand, 
will the latter to a great extent- undoubtedly have to 
give way to transportation by canal-boats, which will 


carry far more cheaply, partly by the employment of | 


animal power, such commodities as by their nature do | 
not demand rapid transportation. 

_ We thus see the civilized nations of the future, 
especially in the vicinity of the mountains and sea- 


coasts, studded with great cities; we see them inter- 


sected by countless water-highways, crossed ‘in all 
directions bycables for the transmission of power, and 
traversed by trains run by electricity, and very rarely by 
the old-fashioned ones run .by steam. While this pic- 
ture of the future is drawn with intimate reference to 
contrivances at present used, and can, therefore, make : 
some pretension to correctness, we shall obtain a far 
more obscure and more fantastic picture if we en- 
deavor to depict in what way the two other forms 
of energy mentioned can be made to serve the needs of 
humanity. 
The energy of the moving atmosphere i is, it is true, 
already here and there utilized. In the broad lowlands 
of North Germany an@ Holland the traveler not infre- 
quently remarks the characteristic presence of wind- 


‘mills, whose sails can be always turned towards the 


quarter from which the wind blows. Naturally, a con- 
stant and regular power is not to be obtained from this 
source. But the energy of the wind thus irregularly 
supplied can be stored up. This has already been 
accomplished in many places by so-called wind motors. 
A wind-mill drives a pump which carries the water 
from a well, pond, or stream, toa reservoir upon some 
elevation, from which it can be allowed to flow down | 


again and made to turn wheels. 


But there is still another way of storing up en- 
ergy; viz., by means of the electric current. And 
since this method has been much discussed and prob- 


_ ably has a great future, we shall also explain it here. 


Let us conceive an electric current passing through 
a cell that consists of two soft loose lead plates and 
diluted sulphuric acid. Under the action of the cur-| 
rent the two plates are so changed that they bear the 3 
relation to one another of two entirely different metals. 
But we know that when two different metals are dipped 
into an acid and both plates are united by a wire, an | 
And this, too, 


are dipped into diluted sulphuric acid. This contriv- 
ance is called an accumulator. An accumulator, there- 
fore, is nothing else than a galvanic battery capable 


of producing an electric current for a certain length of 


time. But the form of the energyof thecurrent is, as 


_ we know, capable of any number of modifications ; 


since by means of dynamo-machines it can be very 
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pors thus arising would then have to be condensed in 


easily transformed into heat, light, or motion. So that 
wind-mills may be used to drive dynamo-machines 
and the electric current produced used to charge ac- 
cumulators! We should thus have stores of energy 
ready at any time to be transformed into any other de- 
sired form of energy. It would thus seem to be pos- 
sible in the course of time, to arrive at good results in 
this way, although at present it me far short of per- 
fection. 

_ And now let us briefly consider « our last refuge : 
the direct utilization of the energy of the sun. In 
regions where the sun shines for a long space of time 
with undimmed radiance, Mouchot’s récepteur solatre, 
which was exhibited in 1878 in the Algerian depart- 
ment of the Paris exposition, might perhaps be profit- 
ably employed. A concave mirror of brightly pol- 


ished metal is formed to resemble a hollow cone, | 
_able coal-supply I have spoken only of Europe; here 


the aperture of which measures exactly a right angle. 
If this conical mirror be so placed that its axis points 


to the sun, the rays from the metal surface will all 


be reflected towards the axis, and a cylindrical vessel 
filled with.water, which has been placed at this point, 
will become heated and the water will finally boil. It 
is evident that in this way the rays of the sun can be 
caught and made serviceable to humanity ; especially 


if the apparatus be regulated by a mechanism causing 
it to follow the course of the sun. Nevertheless, this 


arrangement appears to be but the germ of an idea 
capable of greater development. 

Upon the basis of this or a similar idea, a storage 
of the energy of the sun might perhaps be made prac- 
ticable even in our latitude, where the radiation of 
solar energy is so often interrupted, and a complete 
imitation of that method of storage effected that 
kind nature brings about in the formation of plants 
and of coal, and in the vapors of water being constantly 


lifted up in the skies. We should have to use here a 


thermo-electric column. A number of strips of two 


different kinds of metal are placed alternately end to 
end so as to form a zigzag band, and are soldered at 


_ their points of contact. If the two ends of the band 
be united by a wire and one of the strips of metal 
forming the terminal indentations of the band be 


heated, an electric current will begin to flow. It there- 


fore does not seem inconceivable to produce in this 
way, by concentration of the rays of the sun, thermal 
currents, and to use the same in the production of ac- 


cumulators. In this way the energy of the sun, whose 


radiation we receive interruptedly, could be put ina 


permanent form, that is transformed into latent chem- 


We can even conceive of a process of distillation 
_ produced by the heat of the sun, whereby the latter 


would be made, directly, or after necessary concentra- 


tion, to act upon great quantities of water. The va- 


a basin placed upon some high spot, the downward 


flow of water from which would enable us to perform 


any kind of work. Ina similar way in regions sup- 
plied only with salt water the heat of the sun is at the 
present time utilized by allowing it to shine through 


- glass-$creens upon the salt water, thus producing evap- 
oration. The pure aqueous vapor is then precipitated 


during the night in drops upon the glass-panes now 
cooled by eradiation, and flowing along the panes is 
taken up in receptacles, to serve as fresh drinking 
water, the saline particles not — been — 
with it. 

The last-mentioned suggestions and plans are 
greatly fanciful, and, if at all, will be realized in dif- 


ferent forms and in the distant future. 


But to close. In my first remarks upon the avail- 


only will the supply be exhausted in the near future. 
Other countries seem to be more richly possessed of 


these stores. The North American coal fields extend 
over an area five times as great as the European ; and 


so, too, the Chinese. The Australian coal districts 
are said to equal those of Europe. Now, it is certain, 
that for many purposes coal is, and will remain, by 
far the most convenient form of energy ; for instance, 
for the smelting of ores (for which at present about a 
third of all English coal is used), for railroads, etc. 
So that if the employment of the other forms of energy 
described does not take place at the proper time and 
in the most extensive manner, we shall have to resort 
for many purposes to the purchase of coal from the 
countries that are supplied with it. And the fear is 
then certainly justifiable, that the countries having 
these ‘‘ black diamonds,” as the result of their posses- 
sion, will outstrip the effete Europe. Compelled to 
pay large sums for coal from foreign countries, we 
shall hardly remain competent to compete with these 
favored peoples. And what will the result of this be? 
The displacement of the centre of civilization from 
Europe to these coal countries ; perhaps a wandering 
of the nations thither, accompanied by wars for the 
acquisition of these treasures or for the conquest of 


the lands that conceal them. 


_ But perhaps it will be possible in the meantime, 


with the advance of human civilization, long before 


the outbreak of such dreadful events, substantially to 
diminish everywhere the consumption of coal and to 
substitute before long other forms of energy for the 
same. When all mankind shall have become con- 
vinced that our stock of coal is not possibly to be re- 
placed, and that its economical use is a question of 
existence, not only for a single nation, but for the 
whole human race, some international arrangement 
with regard to the consumption of coal may possibly 
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be brought about, ‘similar to the present Postal Union ;. 


and the mining of coal and the uses to which it shall 
be put will be placed under international supervision. 

But whither do I wander? And into what histori- 
cal vistas is my path lost? Perhaps matters will take 
an unforeseen and very different shape from that in 
which we have depicted them. Yet one thing the 
thoughts we have broached do teach, that despite the 
countless triumphs of the human mind in the subjec- 
tion to our wants of the forces of nature, the so-called 
‘¢lord of creation” still finds himself in complete de- 
pendence upon the natural earthly conditions that 
have placed insuperable barriers against all his efforts. 


AMERICAN AUGURIES.* 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD. 
VI, 

TueRE is no doubt that long before the end of the 
twentieth century our country will be convulsed by 
agrarian agitations ; but here, as elsewhere, the com- 
mon sense of the Jona fide agriculturists will turn the 
scales in favor of law and order. 

There are worse rocks ahead : Sectarian education 
and the Chinese problem. The next generation will 


have to decide the question if a Republican govern- 
ment can afford to connive at the intrigues of corpora- 


tions laboring to perpetuate their prerogatives by sti- 
fling the instinct of liberty in its cradle and waging a 
systematic war, not against special forms of rationalism, 
but against reason itself,--but who, on the other hand, 
have carried the manufacture of moral masks to a de- 
gree of perfection that partly defeats its own pur- 
pose and may, therefore, be accepted as a temporary 
compromise. 

But the worst rock on the horizon of the fiture is 


the Mongol immigration problem, It is a lee-shore 


reef that cannot be avoided, and we must trust to luck 
and pluck to steer our way through its breakers. 
China has long reached her practical maximum of pop- 
ulation, and Nature has repeatedly removed the sur- 
plus by her merciless correctives : pestilence and epi- 
demic famine. The hunger-year, following the civil 
war of 1859, subtracted at least two millions, the long 
drought of 1875 and 1876 about 3,500,000. In the 
province of Kiang-Soo towns and whole districts were 
entirely abandoned. The home government of a coun- 
try like that could never prevent a mass-emigration if 


the effluent channel had once burst its sluices ; they 


might as well try to stop the exodus from an over- 
stocked anthill. Another drought or two, another in- 
road of the West-Tartars, with the least encourage- 
ment from the trans-Pacific side, and that exodus 
would soon become pandemic, and every western 


breeze would cover our shores with additional legions 


* Copyrighted under ‘‘ American Auguries.” 


of an endless Mongolian bail -swarm. A war ofraces _ 
might fail to cure the evils of such an invasion. Have 
we a right.to prevent them? Whatever political vicis- 


_ situdes futurity may have in store for the United States, a 


it is certain that for centuries to come this country — 


‘must remain thehome of the progressive races—a boat — 


manned with a picked crew, a field sown withthe win- 
nowed wheat of the Old World, an arena sacred to the 
Republican principle: Za carriere ouverte aux talents. 
What chance beyond the mercy of a Coolie-slave 
dealer have the dregs of an East Asiatic despotism in 
such a country? The fossils of a petrified nation ina 
land of restless progress? Thereis no hope for them. 


The asthenia of the Chinese race is not the weakness 


of infancy, but the debility of old age. Faculties 
which are only dormant in other nations have become 


extinct in their souls; they are imcurious, rather than 


ignorant, slaves without the love of liberty, not cow- 
ardly only but devoid of the instincts which may stim- 


ulate even a craven to heroic deeds, and unmanly to 


that hopeless degree which begets indifference to 


personal shame and personal pollution. To praise 


their industry is making a virtue of dire necessity, 
for in an-over-populated country like theirs, death — 
by starvation is the inexorable alternative, and the 
laziness of the wealthy Chinaman combines the mental 
torpor of the opulent Turk with the physical indolence 
of the aristocratic Italian. | 

That lethargy might be ascribed to the paralyzing 
influence of despotism, but the conclusion that it could 
be reclaimed by liberty would be wholly gratuitous. 


Prisoners, not invalids, can be benefited by open 


gates, and liberty develops vices, as well as virtues. 
Emancipation from the control of their home feudal- 
ism, which developed the British immigrants’ talent for 
self-government and industrial enterprise gave the 
same free scope to the cruelties and anarchical tenden- 
cies of the Spanish colonist, and would emancipate 
only the evil passions of many Oriental nations. The 


- modern Greeks would value our sparsely settled moun- 


tain regions chiefly from a handit’s point of view. 
Malay immigrants would only run amuck over a larger 
territory, and their Mongolian neighbors would give | 
free rein to vices which only their abject poverty and 
the Draconic code of their native legislators can now — 
partly restrain. 7 
Their standards of human merit are too different 


from ours to admit of special comparisons; but the 


fact remains that during the last five hundred years, 
and under the spur of fierce competition forthe barest 
necessities of life; a nation of 300,000,000 souls has 
not added a single important fact to the store of human 
knowledge, has not produced a single great poet, phi- 
losopher or inventor, nor a social reformer, nor even a 
great military genius, and the fact remains that vices 
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which reared. their heads among: the prodigies 
_ which presaged the downfall of the most corrupt west- 
ern empires, have flourished in China for centuries, 


like mushrooms in a pestilential swamp, and in their 
cities, as well as in their remote rural districts the 


ostracism of public opinion has long ceased to be a 


check on moral infamy of any kind. | 

Few of our countrymen havea right to reproach the 
worshipers of Buddha with the absurdities of their creed, 
and that creed is, indeed, nothing but the logical out- 
come of the moral type of the whole race and repre- 
sents their highest conceptions of human virtue and 
future beatitude. When the vital energies have been 
spent to the last dregs by the drudgery of the day, 
night and sleep become the swmmum bonum, and the 
peace of Nirvana is perhaps the secret. hope of many 
who have never heard the name of Buddha. The 
doctrine of Gautama is perhaps the best possible creed 
for the worn-out victims of despotism and vice ; but it 
strikingly illustrates the utter opelessness of a race 


which could extend its nihilism into the regions of eter- 


nity. 
All Asia i is suffering from a disease which has iit 
its curable stage ; her deserts are irreclaimable, and 


centuries ago the raven of the Nornas has croaked its | 


dreary ‘‘Too Late” over the efforts of her social re- 


- formers, but the last degree of wretchedness has still 
its gradations, and even the savages of Arabiaand Be- 
loochistan would refuse to exchange their anarchy for 
the loathsome stagnation of the Chinese empire, for 


among a number of moribund states, China enjoys 


that melancholy pre-eminence which Vera Cruz can 


Claim before other cities of our malarian gulf coast. 
_ And though the public opinion of this republic is 
_ moving with a strong current in the direction of free- 


trade and cosmopolitan humanity, their advocates | 


would provoke a still mightier reaction if they should 
compel us to admit merchandise from a fever-stricken 


_ Seaport and emigrants from the pesthouse of a dying: 


continent. 

There is a curious analogy i in the signs of the times 
— moral, social, and dogmatical—of our own age and 
the first century of our chronological era, the crum- 
bling decay of an ancient culture, the disintegration 
_ into extreme materialism and eccentric spiritism, the 
wide-spread doubt with its concomitant longing for 
the peace of a conclusive creed, the cosmopolitan 


tendencies of a great composite commonwealth, the 


obliteration of old social lines of demarcation, caste- 
barriers, guilds, and other divisions that limited social 
union to a cohesion of horizontal layers, the progress 
of tolerance, universal ecclecticism, the thousand-fold 
reform-projects, the mental unrest, the revelations and 
rumors of revelations. . 


Does it augur the advond of a new Avatar ? The. 
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_ Devas have prepared the way, and the exodus of the 
_temple-spirits presages trouble in the city of the saints, 


though the faté of its dynasty will not necessarily i in- 
volve the fortune of our Republic. — 

* But that fortune, too, will at last meet its Nemesis. 
Sooner or later the Argo of our Union will lose her 
charmed anchor, and a series of prosperous voyages 


may end with the usual shipwreck mi/-terrae sempi-. 


ternum., 
‘¢ All compounds are perishable,” were the last 
words of Buddha Sakyamuni. We aretoo apt to judge 


a day by its evening. Witness the silly sneers at the 


founders of the ancient republics and the ‘‘ memorable 
downfall of their idols.”” Was Greece a failure be- 
cause the wonder-star of her fate has at last declined ? 
Was Rome a failure because the eyrie of her eagles 
is now a nest of mousing owls? Can the death- 
slumber of Italy revoke the fact that for nearly seven 
centuries she teemed with life and light ? 

We are too apt to forget that every season ought 
to be judged by its own fruits, and that Nature attains 
her purpose in transient products. 

Our own country has already partially fulfilled that 
purpose, and if after centuries of prosperity the day 
of our fortune should wane, if its evening should be 
clouded by tyranny, misery, and fanaticism, what of 
that? ‘*Let come what will, we have been blest.” 
No winter can efface the memory of a glorious sum- 
mer; and if the time should come when the desert- 
sand shall cover all valleys from Dan to Bersheba, it 
will be enough to know that in those same valleys 


‘millions of our fellowmen have eres: the happiest 


destiny of their species. 


THE BASES OF FICTION. 
BY W. R. THAYER. | | 
Ovucur the Realist to be ranked with scientific in- 
vestigators ? ‘I will report only what I can see and 
what I hear,” is his first rule. But immediately a dif- 
ficulty arises: it is humanly impossible for him to re- 
port all he sees and hears, or even a considerable por- 
tion of it. He must select—and the moment he begins 


to select that element of personality which precludes 


exact science, becomes prominent. The chemist can- 


not select ; he must give each step in his experiment ; 


he cannot say, / may ignore this. Butthe Realist does 


and must decide what to use and what to pass by, and 
his personality dominates his decision. He has very 


lustily denounced as unnatural, unscientific, the em- 
ployment of plots in fiction, but what is this selecting 
from a mass of incidents a few which he deems in- 
terrelated, if it be not the employment of a plot? 
‘¢ Still, I derive all my material from observation,” he 
may reply. And here again, facts have contradicted 
him. 
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But suppose he were right—suppose he could es- 
cape from personality, that law of our being, and re- 


strict himself absolutely to observation, could he then | 


establish his claim of being the true interpreter of life ? 
Far from it. Observation is but one function, and not 


the most important of intelligence. We perceive ob- 


jects singly, disjointedly ; but in our mind there are 
powers which classify and arrange them, according as 
they differ from or resemble each other. Every instant 
of our lives, our memory and our faculty of associa- 
tion are busy recording and distributing in proper ca- 
tegories the impressions which the outside world makes 


on our senses ; and our mind conceives different ideas | 


which have no existence in outward nature, but are as 
real as any we have. From these elements which the 
senses furnish, the mind creates, it cannot help creat- 
ing general ideas just as truly as Nature creates new 
forms from her material elements. Now, until the 
gospel of Realism was preached, men were agreed that 
this power of creation was the highest attribute, the 
peculiar glory, of the human race: because by it has 
originated the government, the. religion, the art, the 
literature of mankind. Without it, men could never 
havereached sosimple a truth as that we should do unto 


others as we would have them do unto us. The life of 


every intelligent human being may be described as the 
perpetual effort to realize, that is, to work out in the con- 
crete, the ideals which his mind has created from the 
elements supplied by sensation. The machine which 


may to morrow revolutionize our industrial methods, 


the scheme which may reform our political system, 
the doctrine which may quicken our religious life— 
these exist nowhere in the material world to-day ; but 
they exist as z/cas in individual minds. 

But the first.commandment according to the law- 
giver of Realism is Zhou shalt not create’! He binds 


himself to observation ; he shuts himself up in the same 


fold with sheep or kine, which only observe, and do 
not so far as we can ever prove, attain to the knowl- 


edge of general ideas, of looking before and after, of 
creating. Of course, Nature prevents the Realist — 


from being as foolish as he aspires to be; he can no 
more restrict himself to his powers of observation and 
wholly cut himself off from the generalizing and creat- 
ive powers of his mind, than he can, if the whim take 
him, see only oblong shapes and scarlet colors in the 
universe. 

But the significant fact to remember is that the 
Realist desires to confine himself to this faculty of ob- 
servation, and that he asserts that by this meansalone 
the true representation of rea/ human nature can be 
given. I have just said that this faculty we share in 
common with ‘animals, which have no conception of 
morals. Zola has told us that with morals the Re- 
alist has no concern—that it would be as foolish, and 


as unscientific for him to commend virtue and to re-_ 
buke vice, as for the chemist to love an alkali or “to 
detest an acid. 

Now, while I agree with him that the novelist’s 
duty is to report facts as impartially as he can, I do 
not admit that the novelist ought to have no prefer- 
ence between virtue and vice. And I am not surprised 


that men who observe life in his temper, fix their at- 


tention on what is most gross and what is most petty, © 


because from observation alone they can never come 


to understand what is essential and permanent, or to | 
discover the real proportions between good and evil. — 
And thus it happens that a great part of the current 
works of Realists are either shockingly nasty or mon- 
strously trivial, and that the only plea which can be 
urged in their defense is that they are exact photo- 
graphs ofactual conditions. Now it is perfectly proper 


to strip for your bath, but it would be highly improper 


to appear naked in adrawing-room. Doubtless much 
prudishness and much hypocrisy taint our speech and 
habits in these matters ; but deeper than our flimsy and 
insincere conventions, there is a reason, rooted in com- 
mon sense and in moral health, which admonishes us to 


decency, not less in our writings than in our conduct. 


‘¢In all that you speak, speak the truth,’’ should be 


the guiding rule of all of us ; but this is not equivalent 


to the gloss the Realist has added to it: ‘‘ You shall 
speak any truth in any place.” Let us be wise and — 
respect the eternal fitness of things, although we find 
the Realist in this—and in so many other matters— 


- bent on disregarding the eternal fitness of things. We — 


find him insisting, for example, that we must keep his 
pictures of obscenity and debauch constantly before 
our eyes, or that we must hear his report of old maid’s | 
gossip continually dinning in our ears, because, for- 
sooth, having gone up and down the world, he has 


chosen to poke his nose into filth, or to listen to twad- 


dle. And the reason he gives for forcing them upon 


us is, not that they are agreeable, nor that our morals 


may be improved by them—has he not disavowed any 
moral purpose ?—but because these things exist! A 
wonderful reason, a stupendous discovery, indeed! If 
it be our duty to take these transcripts into our mind, 
then, for the same reason, it must be our duty to fll 
our room with as many pickpockets and ruffians as it 
will hold,—for do not these also exist ? ee 
I do not believe that a single reader was ever nade 
better by reading novels which pretend to give a scien- 
tific, impartial description of obscenity and vice; on 
the contrary I believe that they have put into the minds 
of thousands a dangerous knowledge which they might 
not otherwise have had, and that they have dulled the 
moral sensibility of other thousands. Nature fur- | 
nishes civilized man with a keen sense of smell, by — 
which he is disgusted with material filth. I have seen | 
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Egyptians unconcernedly eat their meal beside a cess- 
pool, and sleep near a dunghill, from which Cauca- 
sians with more sensitive olfactory nerves made haste 


to get away. Unfortunately, the mora/ sense of smell 


develops slowly, —in many men is merely rudimentary, 


_—so that they easily lose their power of distinguishing © 


stenches from sweetness, and then come to take de- 
light in stenches.. And the damning objection to the 
literature which dominates France to-day, is, not that 


it is Realistic or Romantic, not that it is manufactured 


according to Zola’s theory, or according to George 
Sand’s theory, but that those who manufacture it have 
lost their moral sense of smell. | 


And surely we can announce that Reality is 


and deeper, and higher than we could ever infer from 
the Realist’s philosophy. There is a reality of the 
senses, and a reality of the mind: virtue is real, though 
itis not a person; sincerity is real, though it is not a 


tree. The mistake of the Realist is that he confines’ 
Reality to those things which he can hold in his hand, © 
or test by methods of chemistry and physics. He has 
pompously introduced himself as being above all a_ 


practical man, but it is the fashion of the practical 
man, as Matthew Arnold remarks, ‘‘ to scrape the sur- 


face of things only.” He has fallen into the error of 


thinking that ‘deal means visionary, vague, confused. 
But ideal Reality is the true, sensual Reality the false ; 


and the processes by which the creative faculty deals’ 


with types and thoughts, are as completely subject to 
law, as are the processes of observation. Imagination 
is the power which controls the highest workings of the 


mind, holding up a light before the steps of Reason. 


It is the faculty which penetrates to the essence of 
‘things, and discerns ever wider circles of harmony : 
yet the Realist confounds Imagination with the very 
ordinary faculty which invents ghost-stories and the 


plots of sensational novels! When,Newton discovered 


that a single law rules the seemingly multitudinous 


phenomena of motion, he was guided by imagination ; 


when Darwin, disregarding the non-essentials of a myr- 
iad isolated facts in Natural History, perceived that a 
common unity bound them together, that was imagi- 


nation. And so in morals, in art, in history, in liter-— 


ature, wherever you meet what is most permanent and 
most precious,—what in a word is most rea/,—you 
_may be sure that you are in the presence of the imag- 
ination. Human nature strains instinctively after 
order ; and the perception of order, of harmony, gives 
pleasure, is beautiful. And from this instinct comes 
_ our craving for, our delight in Beauty, and the highest 
products of imagination are inevitably beautiful. Is 
not the view which Newton unfolded of the cosmos 


_ where the stars in their courses, and the dewdrop fall- 
ing froma rose, equally obey a vast, harmonious law, 


and all move in rhythm, errr aeeascete more e beautiful, 


than any which preceded it? Isndt Darwin’s descrip- 


tion of the uniform, rhythmic growth of organic life, 
immeasurably more beautiful and more religious, than 


that earlier theory of special creations, interruptions, 
_whims, omissions? Likewise in the best expressions 


of human nature, this transcendent quality manifests 
itself. Dante and Shakespeare are superior, be- 
cause their imaginations pierced deepest into the 


complexities of human nature and perceived wider 


relations, more rhythm, more harmony. M. Zolaand 
Mr. Howells are inferior because they lack imagination, 
and content themselves with photographing the tran- 
sitory surfaces of life. And I think that to be accurate, 


we should not call them Realists, but Epidermists,— 


writers, that i is, who restrict themselves to describing 
the skin of things, the cuticle of society, and who have 
often a strong preference for very dirty skin. 

._ What acontrast! Goethe, a genuine Realist, as- 


signs noble praise to Schiller, because 


schritt sein Geist gewaltig fort 
_ Ins Ewige des Wahren, Guten, Schénen, 
Und hinter ihm in wesenlosem Scheine 
Lag, was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine.” 


M. Zola and his disciples i ignore the Good, ignore Ss 
Beautiful, and wish but to bind more tightly upon us 


‘that which already binds us all, the common,” the 
vulgar, alleging as a reason that this is the True! But 
imagination—that is the quality which reveals to us 


the farthest-reaching truths, that is the standard by 


which we measure the work of statesman and scientist, 
novelist and painter. See how futile the piling up of 
facts is, till the man comes who, understanding their 
relations, knows how to use them; converts for in- 
stance a few tons ofshapeless coal and iron anda hogs- 
head of water into a locomotive. Nature furnished 
him with no pattern of his machine: she gave the ma- 
terials, and his imagination showed him how to apply 


them. Just in the same way she may never have made — 


a flesh-and-blood Hamlet or Othello, but she supplied 
the imagination of Shakespeare with the hints from 
which he fashioned those wonderful characters. And 
we know that O/he//o is true to the laws of ideal human 
nature, just as clearly as we know that the cosmic law 


discovered by Newton is true. Whence that faculty | 


comes, no analysis can explain: Shakespeare himself 


could not tell us. . But it is as unlikely that, before 


venturing to introduce the players in Ham/et, he read 


up all the books about the stage, or even spent a few 


evenings in an actress’s box, as that he could have vis- 


ited Brutus in his tent at Philippi, before writing the 


last act of Ju/ius Cesar, or passed a few mornings in 
Queen Catherine’s boudoir, before writing Henry VT. 

We cannot explain the origin of the imagination, 
but we recognize its works. Let me recall a single 
exampleof it in music——an art, by the way, which could 
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never have been perfected by observation, because out- 


ward nature furnishes only very rudimentary sounds, 


like the chirping of sparrows, the clucking of hens, the 
braying of donkeys, and the rushing of wind and 
waters. Beethoven, lying awake one night, heard a 
man who had forgotten his latch-key, rap sharply with 
the knocker on the door. Instantaneously there flashed 


into Beethoven’s imagination the thought, So Fate 
knocks on the door, and with this thought there poured — 


in a musical theme, which he afterwards expanded in 
one of the sublime movements of his Fifth Symphony. 
All this in a moment, while perhaps a score of other 
‘« Realistic ’’ persons in that street heard only a com- 
monplace noise, and grumbled at a stupid man for dis- 
turbing their slumber. Whenanyone possesses imag- 


ination in this higher degree, common people call it — 


genius, knowing very well that the name does not ex- 


plain the power ; Realists, who tolerate nothing ‘‘oc- 


cult,” deny the existence of genius, but do their round- 
about, chemico-physical terns define it any better or 
explain it at all? 

In epochs when the imagination is dull, men strive 
by lower methods to represent reality, although, as we 
have seen, the imagination alone can do this ade- 
quately ; and they borrow, therefore, the tools and pro- 
cesses of science, and hope by microscopic analysis 
and by the accumulation of hundreds of minute, trivial 


details, to pass off their counterfeit on us. One of 
_ these mighty fellows requires a chapter for telling us 


that his hero went down town in a horse-car ; another 
devotes twenty pages to speculating whether his hero- 


ine ought to have said ‘‘Thank you” to the waiter at 


a dinner-party. The buttons on your waistcoat are not 


_ less interesting than the stars in Orion to these dis- 


ciples of Reality: a wart looms huge as Olympus to 
theirinsecteyes ! They waste their time over externals; 
they take down dialects in short-hand; they count 
freckles and measure wrinkles ; they attach great im- 
portance to ‘‘local color.” And when their travail is 


ended, behold, they have brought forth but a mouse, 


a ‘Realistic’ mouse indeed, yet still only a mouse. 


And if you point out to them that their purpose should 


not be to compete with Nature—for she has a canvas 


_ ofinfinite extent, and time of infinite duration for paint- 


ing her pictures, whereas man has but a span’s-breadth 
of canvas and a few brief years,—they rage at you asa 
visionary, and call you ‘idealist,’ ‘romanticist,’ and other 


very dreadfulnames. Yet the truth remains that the way 


in which to paint (say) a ten-acre meadow is not to take 
a ten acre canvas, and to count every blade of grass, 
and every drop of water in the brook which flows 
through it. Nature will beat the Realist every. time, 
andif our ears were a little keener, no doubt we should 
hear her laughing at him. ‘‘I furnish innumer- 


able symbols,” she would say to him: ‘‘itis for you 


to discover the relations among the things they repre- 
sent. Ina fewalgebraicsymbols the astronomer writes 
the formula of the earth’s motion around the sun, but — 
these symbols are not the earth, nor the sun, nor the 


motion, although you maintain that they are.” Cole- 
ridge’s advice should be recommended to all who 
wish to portray life. ‘‘A poet,” he says, ‘‘ ought not 


to pick nature’s pocket : let him borrow, and so borrow 
as to repay by the very act of borrowing. Examine 
nature accurately, but write from recollection ; and 
trust more to your imagination than to memory.” _ 
_«T never see sunsets like yours,” said a ‘ Realis- 
tic’? lady to Turner. ‘‘Don’t you wish you could, 
madam?” was his reply, and it may be ours to any 
‘< Realist ”’ who declares that he never saw the beauty, 
the spirituality in life which we find reproduced in the 
works of all those who have represented life most 


truly. So those who have no sense of humor, might 


maintain that humor does not exist: and it would be 
of no avail to prescribe for them a course of reading 
in Cerventes. ‘‘ The light that never was on sea or 
land ” shines not in their mind’s eye. P42 
This lack of imagination, this mistaking of ivinbols 


for realities; this worship of the external and transient 


are always evidence of weakness ; and to-daythey in- 
dicate that the art of fiction, so far as it is tainted by 
them, is sickly and decadent. Had we time to re- 
view even hastily the history of other arts, —painting, 


for example, or sculpture,—we should find similar 


fluctuations : the imaginative Periclean period embo- | 
dying the highest intellectual conceptions in the stat- — 
uary of Phidias, the materialistic Roman period pro- 
ducing goatish satyrs ; Michael Angelo’s Judg- 
ment and Tintoret’s Paradise superseded for a time by 
the bestialities of Giulio Romano, and by the unshaven 
old men and wrinkled old women of Denner. Incoun- 
tries morally rotten, like France to-day, the Realistic 

novel fastens upon the sensual and the abominable: 
in countries like our own, where the reading masses 
are not nasty, but are materialized, the Realistic novel 
shrewdly flatters their vanity by representing all the 
world as commonplace and materialistic as themselves. 
We hastily assume that the Elizabethan era was pe-— 
culiarly favorable for the production of ideal works: 
but then—as now—materialistic conditions existed ; 
and had Zola and Mr. Howells—instead of Shakespeare 
and his fellows—interpreted the Elizabethan age, the | 
one would have found plenty of the abominable and | 
gross, the other plenty of the sordid and trivial, to — 

occupy his Epidermist methods. There were ma- 


terialists and sensualists then, and always. But their 
reports pass away, and only the chronicles of the 
deeper nature abide. The Epidermist is to Shake- 


speare and George Eliot, as the ae is to Thu- 


cydides and 
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Moreover, the chief distinction of our age is be- 
lieved to be derived from our progress in Science ; 
and nothing commends itself to us unless it can give 
the watchword, scientific. Since our material condi- 
tion has been immeasurably improved by scientific 

methods—can we not talk and travel by electricity, 
can we not shoot a man eight miles off ?—we have 
jumped to the conclusion that we have only to adopt 
the same methods in fiction and in painting, and in 
poetry, in order to distance all previous achievements 
in literature and art. | 

The truly wonderful advance we have made in 
adapting machinery to human uses, has caused fur- 
ther confusion. Many persons imagine that the ef- 
fects of art can be produced by mechanical methods : 
and a photograph, in their uncultivated judgment, ex- 
cels a portrait by Titian: a chromo is just as good as 
an original landscape by Turner. The novel as pro- 
posed by the Realists, can never be more than a liter- 
ary chromo. : 

This exaggeration of a special trait is unavoidable ; ; 
it is the defect which necessarily accompanies the 
qualities of the time. No nation develops symmetri- 
cally all its powers at once: now one quality is upper- 
most, now another: when art predominates science 
must languish : when science predominates, art must 
languish. To-day, science causes literature to suffer, 
by forcing upon it methods which can never produce 
the highest literary results. A parallel will perhaps 
make this clearer. There was a period when Calvin- 
istic Theology reigned supreme: Science pined, be- 
cause the facts of Nature must all correspond to the 
theory of Nature which Theology had arbitrarily set 
up; the study of History suffered, because all chron- 
icles had to be adjusted to match the supposed meth- 
ods of an Almighty whom Calvin called God : Litera- 


ture sickened, taking the form of dyspeptic sermons or 


of Calvinized poetry, soon sinking into puerile hymns ; 


and the other arts were banished, because Theology 


chose to regard the Beautiful as a seduction of the 
devil. This is what happens when a single quality 
lords it over an era; and it may well be that posterity 
shall be as much astonished at the tyranny of Science 
in our age, as we are astonished at the extravagance 
and despotism of Calvinistic Theology a few genera- 
tions ago. The doctrinaires who to-day would force 
scientific methods on fiction sneer just as vehemently 
against the just claims of Beauty and of Morals, as 
those former Calvinistic doctrinaires sneered against 
the just claims of Beauty and of Science. Fanatics 


vary their hobbies, but fanaticism has the same char- 
acteristics from age to age. 

_ Mankind trouble themselves, in the long run, very 
little about theories literary and theories artistic. 
They know enough to beware of dogmas, and to sus- 


theory. 
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pect doctrinaires. The book comes to you, and it is. 


idle for the writer to assure you that he produced it | 
by the only approved method for representing the 


truth ; you will discover soon enough how far his truth 


- coincides with yours. Who bothers himself now about 


the squabbles of the Classicists and Romanticists: a 
few good works, and a mountain of unread polemics, 
have survived the conflict. ‘‘The point is,” said 


Goethe, ‘for a work to be thoroughly good and then 


it is sure to be classic.” Homer, Dante, and Shake- 
speare did not write to illustrate an zsm ; they did not 
say, We will rely upon observation, and smother imagt- 
nation ; they saw things intensely, really, and they 
saw that realities are so inexhaustible that all the facul- 
ties of man cannot grasp them. Indeed, it was as im- 
possible for these masters to divorce themselves from 
imagination as it is for our Epidermists who do not 


‘possess imagination to counterfeit it, or to represent 


life rea//y without it. So many-sided is life that it of- 


_ten requires a whole school of writers to interpret a 


single side; and we need not despise Scott because 
his interpretation differs from Thackeray’s or from 
George Eliot’s : let us rather despise the partisan who 
would cramp us into the straight- jacket of his little 

Obedient to the iin of our nature we strain after 
perfection; we seek to express by images ever truer 
and more beautiful, our imperfect apprehension of 
unity. The healthy soul is always an aristocrat, al- 
ways demands the best : and Literature is the granary 
wherein is stored the best from many harvests. The 
mystery, and wonder, and beauty of life do not dimin- 
ish as we learn more of the structure of our dwelling, 
and of ourselves ; but they are enhanced and intensi- 
fied. 


‘‘ To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour,’’— 


to one who realizes this, no character is too humble, 
no incident too insignificant to be studied and re- 
ported ; but, unless imagination illumine the work and 
show the relations which unite the individual to the 
general life, and have reverence for the proper per- 
spective, the grain of sand will be but a bit of dead 
matter, the lowly character will be but a chemico- 
physical puzzle, the moment will be but the ticking 
of aclock. Whenever ‘ Realists’’ succeed in setting 
forth by fiction permanent and valuable representa- 
tions of society, it will be found that they have used, 
with greater or less skill, those very faculties which M. 
Zola commands them to abandon and suppress. 

The stars have revolved and shone undisturbed 
while Chaldeans and Egyptians hazarded their little — 


guess about them ; unheeding they have made music 
“together, while Galileo and Newton and Herschel 
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watched their dances and traced their circuits; they 


will not alter, though human telescopes and human 


theories of astronomy alter from age to age. And so, 
in the spiritual firnrament, the stars will shine, to 
guide our steps, to awaken in us a deeper awe, to in- 


spire us with a more vivid realization of beauty, to 


stand as the symbols of what is permanent—of Reality. 


THE COMMUNISM OF SOUL-LIFE. | 
THE nature of all soul-life, intellectual as well as 


emotional, is founded upon communism. No growth of 


ideas for any length of time is possible without com- 
munication. It is the exchange of thought and mutual 
criticism that produces intellectual progress. And it 
is the warmth ofa sym pathetic heart which kindles 
- similar feelings in others. 

With every sentence that you speak to others, a 
part of your soul is transferred to them. 
souls your words may fall like seeds. Some may fall 
by the wayside where the fowls come and devour them 
up. Others may fall upon a rock where they have 
not much earth. Some may fall among thorns which 
will choke them. Yet some of them will fall upon 
good ground : and the words will take root and grow 
and bring forth fruit, some a hundred-fold, some sixty- 
fold, some thirty-fold. 

We may compare humanity to a coral plant. The 
single corals are connected among themselves through 
the canals in the branches from which they grow. No 
one of them can prosper without supplying its neigh- 
bors with the superabundance of its prosperity. The 
main difference is that the communism of soul life is 
much closer and more intimate, and the thinker who 
freely gives away his spiritual treasures, unlike the 
giver of material gifts, does not lose 
the gainer, for spiritual possessions grow in importance 
the more profusely they are imparted. The commoner 
they are, the more powerful they become. | 

Every spiritual giving is a gaining ; it is a taking 
possession of other peoples’ minds. It is an expan- 
sion, a transplantation of our thoughts, a psychic 


growth beyond the narrow limits of our individual ex- 
istence into other souls ; it isa rebuilding, a reconstruc- 


tion of our own souls or of parts of our own souls, in 
other souls. It is a transference of mind. Every con- 
versation is an exchange of souls. Those whose souls 
are ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable,’ cannot be expected 
to overflow with deep thought. 


for themselves. For out of the abundance of the heart 


the mouth speaketh, and spiritual treasures are not 
they are not lost, but put out 


wasted when imparted ; 
on usury, and will multiply and thus bring great re- 
ward, although the reward be not personal eae to 
ourselves, 
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tory of every person is his life and future fate. 


And in their 


: he is rather 


But those who are 
rich in spiritual treasures will not, as misers, keep them > 


Good .and noble ideas, instructive truths, warm 
words of good-will and sympathy will accomplish great 
things. But evil words possess a similar power. © 
Strong characters will hear and reject evil words, but 
weak minds will be poisoned by them. It is the great 
consequence that speech draws with it, which de- 
mands that before uttering it we should weigh every 
word, Every idle word that men speak, says Christ, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment. And the day of judgment takes place now and > 
here. The day of judgment is the time when every 
action produces its natural results. Schiller says : 


‘* Die Weltgeschichte, 
Ist das Weltgerichte.’’ 


‘‘ History is the judgment of the his- 
And 
in addition to this fate during life-time, the day of 
judgment is the blessing that later on will attend — 
every good deed and the curses that will inevitably 
follow upon every bad action. 

Who is so vile as to be indifferent to the effects of 


his life after he has passed away? Who is so baseas 


not to care whether the effects of his actions shall or 
shail not prove a curse to humanity? We ought to 
consider how posterity will judge of our actions after 
we are gone and what we would think of ourselves 
when, in the peaceful rest of the grave, we hope for 
neither personal advantages nor disadvantages. 

We ought to reason from the standpoint of the pro- 
gressive spirit in a future humanity. These consider- 
ations should be among the strongest of the motives 
that determine our actions. 

The communism of soul-life is not limited to the 
present generation ; it extends to the past as well as to 
the future. The present generation of humanity is 


like the present generation of hve corals who have ~ 


grown from, and rest upon, the work of former genera- _ 
tions. The ancestors of the corals now on the surface 

lived in the shallow places of the ocean, where the sun 
made the waters warm and the surf afforded them suf- 


ficient food ; and when in the lapse of time through > 


terrestrial changes the bottom on which they had set- 


_tled, sank slowly deeper and deeper, they built higher 
and higher, and in this way they managed to keep | 


near the surface. The branehes in the cold deep wa- 
ters are now dead ; yet they furnish a solid basis to 


the coral life above, where the sun shines and the 
currents of the surf pass to and fro. 


If the corals could think and speak, I wonder 


whether the living generation on the surface would 
not rail at the corals in the cold deep below! 


At least 


the present human generation very often does. Those 
who feel the necessity of progress, who wish humanity 
_ to remain uppermost and to rise higher, are apt to 
oe overlook che merits of their ancestors ; -they observe 
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that the ideas of generations are and 
do no longer fit into the present time. Thus they 


_ brand the old views as superstitions and forget that | 


the views of the present generation have developed 
from the old, and that they stand upon their ancestors’ 
work. It would seem as if the dead corals in the cold 


dreary deep must have been always unfit for life; yet — 


there was a time when their coral homes thrilled with 
life ; and so there was a time when the superstitions of 
to- sine were true science and true religion although 
they are now dreary and cold. 

_ Where is the coral life of the past ? 


its continuation is the coral life of to-day. So the 
humanity of former generations has not disappeared. 


The life of humanity continued, and lo! it is present 


in every one of us. We may reproach our ancestors 
_for mistakes, but whenever we reproach them, we re- 
proach ourselves. 


We wish to be individuals: and flatter ourselves: 


that we are quite original. Goethe explains in a little 


poem that the different features of his character are de- - 


- rived from his parents and grandparents. All together 
make up his character. He concludes: 


‘‘ Since from the complex you cannot 

The elements extract, 3 

‘What is in man, that will remain 

It is vanity to think that we caeameienini by our- 

selves. By vanity we understand a conceit which at- 
taches a special value to Self. It is an inflation of the 
ego, of a something which is erroneously supposed to 
be quite individual and original. 
ridiculous, because Self by itself is a mere nothing: i 
is a hollow bubble ; and pride of Self is therefore cor- 
rectly called vanity, which means emptiness. 
spiritual existence is an inheritance. We area ‘‘tra- 
dition,” as Goethe says in another little poem, in 
which he depicts the vanity of the boast to rid one- 
self of traction. He says : : 


‘* Would from tradition free mre 
Original I'd be! 
Yet great the undertaking is 
And trouble it heaps on me. 


* Of this poem the beglaning is better known ent its conclusion. ie reads 


in the original : 
‘*Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren, 
Von Mittterchen die Frohnatur 
Und Lust zu fabuliren. 


Urahnherr war der Schdnsten hold, 
Das spukt so hin und wieder, 

Urahnfrau liebte Schmuck und Gold, 
Das zuckt wohl durch die Glieder. 


Sind nun die Elemente nicht 
Aus dem Complex zu trennen, 
Was ist denn an dem ganzen Wicht 
Original zu nennen ? 


| Has 
peared? It has not disappeared; but continued, and — 


This pride is a | 


Our 
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. ** Were I indigenous, I should 
- Consider the honor high, 
But strange enough ! it is the t:u h, 
_ Tradition myself am I.”’ 


war ich Ueberliefrungz lo; 
| Und ganz original ; 
Doch ist das Unternehmen gross 
Und fihrt zu mancher Qual. 


Als Autochthone rechnet’ ich 
Es mir zur héchsten Ebre, 
Wenn ich nicht gar zu wunderlich 
Selbst Ueberliefrung w4re,’’| 


There is nothing i in 1 us, but we owe it to humanity ; 
for all soul-life is based | upon communism. We can- 
not entirely escape its evil consequences, but neither 
can we entirely forfeit its blessings, and the blessings 
are greater than its curses. P. C. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE AFRICAN IN 
7 o the Editor of The Open Court :— 
Mr. C. STANILAND Wakg has offered in your No. of June 26th, 


acriticism of my remarks on this question, apropos of my ad- 


vocacy of the proposition to deport the people of African descent 
now in the United States to Africa. His criticism covers the fol- 
lowing points, and accompanying comments. __ 

First ; the superstitions of the Negro are not more degrading 
than those of the lower class of whites of Europe, and no discrim- 
ination against the former, in favor of the latter, should therefore 
be made. Second ; the Negro will probably develop more rapidly 
in this country than he has done in Africa, because in the latter 
country he has been under ‘‘climatic and other influences which 
have not only hampered him inthe race for life, but have abso- 
lutely prevented any improvement.” Third; the extensive hy- 
bridization of the black with the white race, Mr. Wake does not 
believe possible, and he doubts whether such hybridization, should 
it occur, will result in a deterioration of our population. Fourth; 


since the Negro vote can never control the government of the 


United States, Mr. Wake does not think that it will be of much 


moment as affecting the future of our country. 


This criticism attacks the subject from a rational, instead of 


from a sentimental standpoint, and has my respect and attention 


accordingly. The subject is a question of facts and probabilities, 
and it is getting to be a subject for action. I will comment on Mr. 


: Wake’ s positions as follows. 


First ; as to negro and white superstitions, and the respective 
political merits of the two races. Mr. Wake knows I suspect, 
that the superstitions of the Negroes are more irrational and de- 


basing than those of any of the white race, even of the lowest. 


But Mr. Wake is right in supposing that I would probably prefer 
that the whites in question should not be permitted to exercise the 
privilege of suffrage, until they have shown indications of material 
progress and improvement; and in this opinion I am supported 
by thegreat majority of Americans. Universal suffrage is, I think, 
a mistake, and its evils will become more and more apparent with 
increase in population. The natural prosperity of a rich country, 
not half populated, quite blinds our eyes to the evils to come from 
this source. 

Second ; as to the probable development of the negro in this 
country as compared with his history in Africa. The essence of 
the question is involved in this proposition, and as it is a question 
of probabilities, a positive solution is of course impossible. So 


far as the facts in our possession go, they point in my opinion, to 
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but one result. Mr. Wake, like many others, lays great stress on 
climatic and other conditions in Africa, which have ‘‘ absolutely 
prevented any improvement in the Negro.” It is time that this 
fiction was eliminated from the question. Africa is a continent of 
the greatest variety of climates and productions. South Africa is 
a temperate region, and the cold is often considerable. Even in 
the subtropical regions the nights are often cool, and in regions 
not forest-covered, often cold enough to freeze the water in the 
vessels of the traveler. There are high plateaus and mountain 
ranges as in other continents, entirely habitable by the white race. 
Any and all kinds of soil can be found, and there is every natural 
stimulus to all kinds of human industry. But the temperate parts 
of Africa have not produced a civilized people. It is in fact these 
very regions which are the home of the lowest races of man, the 
Bosjesman, and the Hottentot. There is absolutely no explanation 
of the failure of the African race to produce a civilization in say 
the ten thousand years or more of their existence, but race peculi- 
arity. And we are confirmed in this opinion when we find in this 
race, structural characteristics which correspond to this remark- 
able historical fact. These peculiarities have been demonstrated 
on Negroes of North American birth oftener than on those born 
in Africa or elsewhere. 

To the naturalist these facts speak more impressively than the 
well-intended hopes of philanthropists. The Negro isa race in- 
ferior in character to the neolithic and most of the palaeolithic 
extinct races of prehistoric Europe. Only the Canstadter race stands 
below him. The length of time required to develop modern out 
of prehistoric Europe has been immense, and it is supposed to 
have been accomplished largely by the aid of the immigration of 
races of older civilization from Eastern Europe or Asia. The 
persistency of such marked characters as those of the Negro is 
also known to be enormous in the animal kingdom, and human 
history and anthropology give us no ground for supposing that man 
is any exception to the rule, I lay the principal stress on the facts 
contained in this and the preceding paragraphs, The question is 
not one of black skin, nor of prejudice. The Hindoo, and some 
other branches of the Indo-European race are black and brown, 
but this fact has not prevented them from attaining a considerable 
civilization in letters and arts, if not yet in science. The dark 
skin of the Negro is but a coincidence. Some of the Zulus are quite 
light-colored. As to prejudice, the present writer's views are based 
on a cool consideration of the question. If the facts could be other- 
wise interpreted, no one would be better satisfied than he. 

In this connection Mr. Wake refers to the incurable savagery 
of the Australian aborigines, and says that they may ‘‘ belong to the 
primitive white stock.” Now no one knows what the primitive 


race from which the Indo-European, the Mongolian, and the Negro — 


subspecies originated. It may have been something like the 
Australian, who is somewhat intermediate between them. That 
the ‘‘ white stock” originated from them is not very likely, how- 


ever, as the ancestors of the Indo-European have been probably — 


found in the pre-historic men of the regions they now inhabit. Be 
that as it may, the Indo-European has so long abandoned the sav- 
age state, that he takes to civilization naturally, for history has no 


record of the time when he was not so in one region or another. — 


The history of the Negro’is exactly the reverse. The monuments 
of Egypt represent him 6000 years ago as he is to-day, and his own 
records of himself are not to be found. 


| That the white and black races will not hybridize when living 
in contact, is a supposition that will not bear examination. No 
one who knows the habits of the colored race can have any question ~ 


on that score. One only needs to be familiar with the streets of 
any city in the United States, where Negroes abound, after dark, 
to doubt the general result. A few observations of the streets of 
Washington, D. C., under the circumstances mentioned, will con- 
vince the most skeptical. Ten black and yellow women to one 


even in part, by a non-voting population. 
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white, is a fair statement. Thisis not statéd to provoke unfavor- 
able comparison with white women of the same type. It only © 
shows that such colored:-women are numerous, and that they do not 
restrict themselves to their own color. We have also before us 
the populations of all countries inhabited by two races—as the 
West Indies, South and Central America, and Mexico. Hybrid- 
ization is the rule, and not the exception. There is no evidence to 
show that the white race is improved by the mixture with the Negro, 
and much to show the contrary. Indeed the common sense of the 
matter is too plain for discussion. We want no such race to deal 


with in the future of our country’s history, whether it be intel- _ 
_ lectual, moral, or political, if we can help ourselves. 


Those who favor the continuance of the Negroes in this coun- _ 
try entirely forget the importance which attaches to the question — 
of heredity. They do not consider the care which is necessary — 


to the maintenance of any superior race of dogs, cattle or horses, — 


and how easily the good points of such are lost by a single admix- 
ture of inferior stock. Shall we not take the same care of our own 
species and race? The Indo-Europeaa cannot afford to waste or 
lose what he has been several thousand years in gaining. To allow 
such a condition to exist as is likely to lead to such a result, is a 
crime of gigantic proportions. This contamination of the superior 
race was one of the evils of slavery, but the supposition that the 
process is materially checked by the disappearance of that insti- 
tution is chimerical. It may be somewhat delayed, but the gen- 
eral result will be the same. __ | 

I cannot admit that the million and more Negro votes are an 
unimportant factor in our government. These votes are in part at 
the disposition Of those who will appeal to the superstitions of the 
Negro, andin part purchasable. They are not definitely assign- 
able to any particular party, except in a large degree to that party 
which chooses to adopt the most unworthy methods. We do not 
want such votes, and such voters, Such is the ignorant vote evéry- 
where. While the negro vote can, of course, not control our gov- 


ernment alone, it may do so precisely as the smaller vote of New — 
- York City has elected at least one president, and has otherwise 


seriously impressed itself on the general government. It may 
readily on numerous occasions hold the balance of power. It may 
govern directly at least two states, South Carolina and Mississippi, 
and so send four senators to Washington, and in case of closely | 
drawn issues control the senate. It will be supreme in very 
many local districts.of the South. All this only requires to be 
mentioned to be understood. Its evils have innumerable ramifica- 
tions throughout our body politic. There is certainly no reason - 


why we should assume all this, when our own race has so many 


pressing necessities, with which we can labor with some hope of 
immediate success. 

The federal election bill, for securing the full Negro vote in 
the South has passed the House, and it is said that it will probably 
pass the Senate. 
South and to the North. The question is, however, chiefly for the 
South to answer. It is this, Will you permit the Negro to vote or 
not? If not, will you surrender the representation which his nu- 
meration as a voter gives you in the council of the nation? Ifthe 
Negro is not to vote, his name must be taken from the registry lists. 


_ It will be no difficult matter to take him from the lists by the en- 


actment of state laws fixing an educational and property test for all 
voters alike. This will, of course, cut off a good many white. 
voters. This you will not like but ‘‘ you cannot have your cake 
and eat it too.” Asa Northern man I object to being governed 
It was partly to sup- 
press the excess of representation possessed by the South in 
virtue of their slaves, the war for the Union was fought. 

Which will you do? Meanwhile to settle this and the hybrid- 
ization question together, I think the neato should go back to — 
Africa. E. D. Corr. © 


This will bring the question home both to the — 
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-Havinc lately perused, with much edification, Dr. Paul Carus's | 


exhaustive tract and volume, ‘' 7he /dea of God" and ‘‘Fundamental 
Problems,” I am desirous, with his sanction as Editor of The 
Open Court, to submit here a few remarks traversing, at our pres- 
ent standpoint of Science and Culture, the validity of this immes 


morial sophism, which has seldom, if ever, been set forth more > 


plausibly than in his two above mentioned apologies. I shall best 
execute this most unpopular and unenviable duty by placing, in the 


fore front of the conspectus, my own excogitated substitute, that all - 
idea or vision, abstract or concrete, mus/ be human not super- 


human, and that Entheism, a felicitous coinage of Dr. Carus, im- 
plies the immanence or immersion of Theism, in all its multiform 
shapes, in Humanism and ultimately in Solipsismal Egoism.  In- 
_ deed, when we speak of Ideas and Ideals, we virtually, both ex- 
_ plicitly and implicitly, postulate the fact that Being is really only 

‘percept and concept of the human mind ; that Zsse is at once ac- 


tive and passive, i.e. both percipere and percipi, concipere and. 


concipi, subject and object in one. And if such, not ‘‘ Very God 
of Very God,” but only ‘‘ Very Self of Very Self." Schiller, bred 
a military surgeon and anatomist, whom Ueberweg terms the most 
gifted of the Kantians, poetically states this belief in what he labels 
his Lehrgedicht, ‘‘Das [deal und das Leben," or ‘'‘ Realm of shad- 


ows” (Phenomena), especially in the stanza containing the coup- 


lets :— 

‘* Nehmt die Gottheit auf in euern Willen, 
4 Und sie steigt von threm Weltenthron,"’ 
an 


‘* Mit des Menschen Widerstand verschwindet auch des Gottes Majestat,” 
a poem which marks the supreme flood-tide of even his genius. 
My ambition is to give this poetic postulate due scientific expres- 
sion and precision, and thus to make it the heir-loom of universal 
Dunce-dom. Schiller, in the above ‘‘ Lehrgedicht,” which, I re- 
peat, is probably the highest range of his ‘‘ Muse,” seems to dis- 
tinguish between Sinn or Sense and ods or Mind, when he speaks 
of escaping from the barriers of Sense into the frictionless or free 
ether of Mind. But if Simm stands both for Sense and Mind, as 


it etymologically does, and if we identify the latter with cerebra- 


tion—a somatic organic function like voluntary motion or assimi- 
- lation (digestion or incarnation), this apparent antinomy quite falls 
tothe ground. Certainly, no thorough thinker can, sow-a-days, 
contend, that natural functions can be vicareously or altruistically 
performed. All knowledge, or cognition, must therefore be, in spite 
of the objurgation of present day Scientism, of which Anatomy, 
not Astronomy, is the cope-stone, an anthropomorphosis and atto- 
morphosis, as indeed the younger and more advanced school of Zo- 
ology even already confesses. I submit that the above affirmation 
of thought being cerebration covers the whole solipsismal position, 
landing us, as it does, in the Neo-Protagorism and reversal of 
_ Berkleyism—that each individual Mind or Ego is, to itself, i. e. 
relatively, the measure, standard; and constructor (creator or 
demiurge) of all things and nothings, no other ‘' glorious Architect 
Divine’ being accessible to thought and therefore Dualism is prac- 
tically non-existent. This monistic thesis or synthesis is equiva- 
lent to the datum that: Mentation—as special mode of Sensation 
(Conscio 

ject can only be cognized as ‘‘ think” or subject, i. e. percept and 
concept, embracing thus the ome scibile, outside which must be 
only Nihility. But while this alone suffices for my contention that 
Hylo-Idealism is all in all, I feel also that this subjectivation of 


_ object comes out very clearly from the morphology of the essential 
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THE “IDEA OF GOD” A PARALOGISM. 


To the Editor of The Open Court:— 


‘* Although we are, in fact, distinct individuals, distinguished from 
each other by an ‘I’ or ‘you’, bya ‘he’ ora ‘she’; yet, when closely 
scrutinized, the ‘You’ of friends and enemies is a part. of [not apart 
from] our own Self.’’—Fundamental Problems, page, 150. 


ess)—is the limit of all Gnosis, so that ‘‘ thing” or ob- © 
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visual factors in optical vision, viz., in the relation to the mac- 
rocosm, of certain anatomical eye structures, as I have elsewhere 


attempted to indicate. It is familiar knowledge, though perhaps 


not, as yet, quite that of the school boy, man in the street, or other 
Philistine, that the cones and rods of the Bacillary layer (Jacob’s 
membrane) of the Retina are these essential elements of vision. 
In his ‘‘ Senses of Animals” (65th. Vol. of the International Scien- 
tific Series) Sir John Lubbock states the problem, the solution of 
which I have at heart to press home to the Editor and readers of 
The Open Court by this present contribution, thus: ‘‘ The Retina 
is very complicated and though no thicker than a sheet of thin 
paper, [varying from the 5oth to the 2ooth of an inch], consists of 
no less than g layers, the innermost of which (see Figs. 78, 79) 
being the rods and cones, of which there are incredible millions, 
and the immediate recipients of the light waves. The optic nerve 
does not spread itself out at the back of the Retina but, on the con- 
trary, pierces it, so that the rods and cones look inwards towards 
the back of the eye, and not outwards at the object itself. In fact, 
we do not look outwards at the actual object, [or thing in itself, } 
but we see it as reflected [generated] from the base of our own eye." 
Enough has been quoted from a work so easily consulted, to make 
my deduction clear that Light—chromatic or achromatic—and all 
it reveals—form and substance alike—is like Sir J. Herschell’'s 


-‘fatom," a ‘‘ manufactured article" by the Self out of a something 


Locke terms, ‘‘I know not what,” and which, until that Znchei- 
resis is, in our relative sphere, non-existent, Self thus manifests 
itself as the apocalyptic U//tima Thule of all knowledge—the real 
Proteus as Bacon styles ‘‘ Nature,” and in/er alia multa, as the 
‘* Unknown [unknowable] God" our race has hitherto ignorantly 
and too often hypocritically worshiped, or made believe so to 
do. Ethically from the hideous defects, unmoral and immoral of 
‘* Nature," especially in the sentient order or disorder of ‘‘ things,"’ 
we are forced to the same conclusion that the ‘‘ Idea of God,” its 
Designer, is not a veridical concept, but a relic of physiological 


_ Provisionalism, or working hypothesis, to be now discarded, like 


Phlogiston, Caloric, the corpuscular theory of Light, Heat, Elec- 
tricity and other anachronisms in Physics, Chemistry, and Ptole- 
maic Copernican and even Newtonean Astronomy (Spiritism or 
Spiritualism connoting, as they do, the same psecudo-notion), which 


includes all forms of Theism, heno-theism not excepted ; isa direct — 


heritage from barbaric Medicine men—abhorrent to all true 


: Science, moral or physical, and as much out of date in scien- 


tific epochs like the present, as Metempsychosis Pantheism, the 
Archeism of Van Helmont and others quite unverifiable and ob- 
scurant and indeed paralogical speculations of experience-shunn- 
ing, one-sided Mysticism. It is now more than time that they 
should resolve themselves into positive Monism, of which Self is 
centre, radius, and periphery. I refer once more to Miss Naden's pa- 
per in ‘‘Humanism v. Theism,” which very brightly relegates Deity 
or Anima Mundi to the same fabulous category asthe Muses, Graces 
or Fates. In Fact, Theism is but Demonism, Christ's ‘‘ Evil One” 


is but another aspect of his so¢ desan¢ Father. The latter must be_ 
held responsible for all the Evil under, or in, the’ Sun, not a little 


of which springs from excess or defect of Insolation itself. A Theo- 


.dicy or vindication of Gods waysto Man, is hopeless, Let us give 


up the attempt for good. Man never can be animal rationale but 
must stagnate as only capax rationis, till every relic of this im- 


_ memorial survival (superstition) vanishes as a Reductio ad impos- 


sibtle, 

PS. I have read the article ‘‘God” in 7he Open Court of 
June sth. It is there stated as the ultimate authority in conformity 
to which man regulates his conduct.—But surely Man is thus con- 
stituted Protagonist or Primum Mobile and this ‘‘ ultimate author- 
ity,” ultimately resolves itself from Divinity into Humanity and, 
in the last resort, into Ego-ity. The God of Nature, as far as the 
sentient creation is concerned—if omnipotent—must be a Kako- 
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